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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Owing to the resignation of Mr. Francis 
E. Fitzgerald as Treasurer of the Catholic 


Library Association, all remittances should 
be sent to 
Rev. William M. Stinson, S.J., 
Boston College Library, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


until the selection of another Treasurer. 


SELLING THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION TO PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS 
By Rev. Paut J. Fork, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
Vice-President, Catholic Library Association 

The Catholic Library Association has been formed, 
as has been stated in the preamble of its constitution, 
“for the purpose of initiating, fostering and encourag- 
ing any movement directed towards the progress of 
Catholic Library work.” Every Catholic librarian, 
every Catholic school librarian, and every adminis- 
trator of education should be identified with this 
group effort to increase the efficiency and usefulness 
of the Catholic institutional libraries in the United 
States. To librarians in particular it must indeed be 
obvious that the activities of this organization will 
advance the interests and enrich the experiences of 
those engaged in this field of labor. The librarian’s 
fitness for the special and particular duties of his 
profession is based on his training and his ability to 
apply his scientific knowledge to the problems that 
daily present themselves. 

The high school, college, seminary and university 
librarians have each their own peculiar difficulties of 
administration and of operation. There have recently 
been great changes effected in the methods of teach- 
ing, which have altered in some measure the char- 
acter of study. The spirit of independent research 
has grown apace. The enlargement of the scope of 
intellectual endeavors has centered principally around 
the library. 

Many embarrassments, dissatisfactions and annoy- 
ances will be spared by the co-operation of librarians. 
The advantage of united effort for a common purpose 
are service improvement, progress, development and 
perfection. A striking example of achievement and 
success by organization of the group is evidenced in 
the combined labors of librarians in the compilation, 
cumulation and publication of the Catholic Periodical 
Index. The program of activities and the list of 
projects of similar practical importance that will 


occupy the attention of the association in the future 
are many, but these endeavors are dependent chiefly 
on the collective action of its members. Every insti- 
tution throughout the land should be represented by 
its librarians. Every person on the professional staff 
should be urged to participate in these Catholic 
library affairs. As it is the duty of an executive as 
he enters his office each day to have a clear idea of 
the labors confronting him and the means for their 
execution, so must the Catholic Library Association 
articulate with certain definite expressions and pro- 
nounce well-informed judgments of practical value to 
its members. Through the careful deliberation and 
discussion of problems by the group, there is furnished 
a sort of clearing house, where information is obtained 
and opinions are exchanged. Here each member re- 
lates his own experience and practice. It is his con- 
tribution towards the solution of the many perplexing 
situations that face all who are engaged in library 
work. This union of principles and aims and the 
practical application of the same for the service and 
advancement of Catholic education are the powerful 
and compelling reasons that should influence and 
convince librarians and educators alike to join the 
Catholic Library Association. 

With those who are already members of this As- 
sociation, there rests the responsibility of individual 
and persevering effort to increase the roster of mem- 
bership, so that this organization may fulfill to the 
highest degree the purposes of its establishment. Do 
some missionary work and feel it a duty to sell the 
Catholic Library Association to every Catholic libra- 
rian, at least of the State in which you live. 

a a 


MID-WINTER MEETING OF C. L. A. TO 
BE HELD AT LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO 

Through the kindness of the Rev. Robert 
M. Kelley, S.J., Rector, the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Catholic Library Association will 
be held at Loyola University, Chicago. The 
tentative dates are December 28 and 29. Rev. 
Peter J. Etzig, C.SS.R., Librarian of the Re- 
demptorist Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis., and 
Secretary of the C. L. A., has been appointed 
chairman of the meeting. Full particulars 
of the program will appear in the December 
issue of the Wortp. 
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PUSHING ON TO SUCCESS 

The Catholic Library Association is growing by 
leaps and bounds. New memberships are continually 
coming in from all sections of the country. Catholic 
librarians are gradually awakening to the fact that 
membership in our Association establishes a valuable 
point of contact with regard to Catholic library mat- 
ters. In looking over the incomplete roster of paid-up 
subscriptions, we find that 26 States, District of Co- 
lumbia, Canada, Porto Rico, and England are repre- 
sented. This is, indeed, a healthy showing. Yet we 
have but reached the half-way mark. Every State in 
the Union should appear on our mailing list of mem- 
bers. There is much missionary work to be done in 
making known our organization in every nook and 
corner of the country. The Wortp is making some 
headway in this connection. for over 900 copies of 
the November issue have been disseminated among 
Catholic libraries from Maine to Texas, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. We are well on the way to 
the success which will eventually be ours. The key 
to our future growth is the degree with which our 
active members set themselves to the task of inter- 
esting at least one other eligible member in the ad- 
vantages of the C. L. A. We are bound to grow, for 
as one enterprising Sister wrote us: “I think the 
Catholic Library Association a pressing necessity.” 
Let not this growth be too lethargic. The editor has 
on hand hundreds of membership blanks for the use 
of those who are willing to help in the expansion of 
our great work. Why not swamp him with requests 
for these blanks! Let’s hear from Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wyoming—States which do not as yet hold repre- 
sentation on our membership roll. 
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THANK YOU! 

Although we printed several hundred copies more 
than we actually needed, there has been an unusual 
demand for the first two numbers of the Wor tp. 
Readers who do not intend to keep a file of the Wortp 
will confer a distinct favor on the editor by sending 
him their copies of the September and October num- 


bers. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


DUPLICATE COPIES OF VOLUMES ONE AND 

TWO OF THE “WORLD” ARE AVAILABLE 

A number of inquiries has been received with re- 
gard to duplicates of the first two volumes of the 
World. For the accommodation of those desirous of 
completing their files, a limited number of the follow- 
ing copies is available: 

Volume 1, numbers 3 to 10 inclusive. 
Volume 2, all numbers. 

Note:—In volume 1, numbers 9 and 10 are com- 
bined. In volume 2, numbers 3 and 4 are combined. 
Number 7, April, 1931, was the last number of volume 
2 issued. 

Interested readers are requested to communicate 
with the Editor, making known the particular num- 
bers they desire. 

a 
THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
By Rev. Leonarp Feeney, S.J. 


Father Feeney has lately returned from several years’ 
study in England and Wales. His observations (written 
especially for the WORLD) are, therefore, first-hand, and 
are recounted with his usual masterly skill. 


The dons and the older undergraduates have no 
trouble with it because they know the ropes. But 
to a newcomer, and above all to an American, the 
system of book-borrowing in vogue at the Bodleian 
Library of Oxford is a puzzle. A professor of philol- 
ogy admitted as much to me when he said: “It will 
be useless for you to attempt the Bodleian until you 
have had a full week’s instruction in how to use it.” 
This did not sound inviting. And I found to my sor- 
row that as a warning (or a threat) it was true. In 
American libraries, one is pampered by the simplicity 
of system and speed of procedure, the details of which 
a child could learn in an hour. In the Bodleian things 
are different, and after wrestling with its complicated 
rules for more than three days, I was ready to abandon 
it as a hopeless bother. Indeed I was almost prepared 
to believe that a deliberate plot had been instituted 
by the authorities of that institution to keep books 
away from the hands of its patrons. And even to 
this day I have to fight against the notion that some- 
thing of this sort is true. 

About the treasures assembled in the Bodleian, 
there can be no two thoughts. The accumulated 
book-wealth of centuries rests on its shelves: old 
books, great books, rare books, first editions of all 
the great English authors, and a collection of manu- 
scripts second only in number and importance to that 
of the British Museum. Furthermore, it is a matter 
of law that a copy of every book published in the 
British Empire shall be sent to the Bodleian on the 
day of publication. So you can see what tons of 
paper and print are gathered there. 

Historically, and in the matter of literary associa- 
tions, the Bodleian is fascinating. It is an experience 
to walk in corridors where Shelley walked, or sit in 
a chair once occupied by Newman. In my own case, 
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I took an especial delight in finding the nook where 
Louise Imogen Guiney, a self-expatriated American 
and one of my literary idols, studied and prepared 
the manuscript for her Recusant Poets volume (nearly 
finished at the time of her death, but, alas, never 
published by those to whom she left the sacred task 
of completing it). 

I was fortunate in having eventually as my library 
guide, another American, Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, 
the Short-Story Book editor, and to his proficiency 
in unravelling the mysteries of the Bodleian I owe 
most of the profit I derived from the hours I spent 
there. I cannot refrain from remarking in passing 
that the same Mr. O’Brien is the most versatile book- 
man I have ever met. He seems to know all books, 
all authors, and all libraries equally well. And his 
graciousness and wisdom in solving the literary diffi- 
culties of his friends keeps him besieged with letters 
and visitors at his home on Banbury Road. 

With the first handicap imposed on its clients by 
the Bodleian, viz., that no book may be taken away 
from the library on a lending permission, I am not 
prepared to quarrel. I can understand how there 
may be good reasons for this rule. In the case of 
rare books and manuscripts, there are obvious and 
good reasons. And the difficulty is ironed out for 
authors, editors et al., who want to make transcrip- 
tions, by offering them the service of the Clarendon 
Press in making photostatic copies of books or sec- 
tions of books they may want to reprint or embody 
in some other work. 

But the by-rules accompanying this main rule are 
not so agreeable. To begin with, the cataloguing sys- 
tem is antiquated and inefficient. The catalogues are 
great, unmanageable ledgers in which the book en- 
tries are made in handwriting—sometimes five or six 
different scripts on a page, and very often legible 
only with difficulty. 

A worse difficulty is encountered by the fact that 
there is a date division in the catalogue. All books 
published (or is it received?) before (if I remember 
rightly) 1927, are found in one section, and all books 
to that date in another. This is a nuisance. 

The number of books received by the Bodleian is 
so great that the authorities have not attempted to 
create cataloguing facilities to keep pace with the 
arrival of books, and one will sometimes wait for 
weeks anticipating the announcement of a book’s ar- 
rival in the pages of the catalogue. Another and even 
more exasperating difficulty is this: It seems the 
compilers of the Oxford Dictionary have leave from 
the authorities to take huge gobs of modern books 
from the shelves, and to keep them away from general 
use until they have been searched for current words to 
be used in the constant revisions of the Dictionary. 
In this way it often happens that every book written 
by some modern author is absent from the shelves 
for weeks at a time. 


I could multiply my petty grievances against the 
Bodleian almost indefinitely. The catalogue room, 
for instance, is a whole courtyard and several flights 
of stairs away from the Camera. The space alloted 
to reading desks is almost absurd. The chairs are 
uncomfortable, the desks are mere slabs of wood, with 
little space and no elbow room, the lighting is 
wretched. The rooms are crowded and stuffy. The 
number of places where one can sit are unbelievably 
limited. The Camera is so small and cramped that 
one feels impertinent in asking for a seat there. One 
just tries to fit in some place, behind shelves, in 
dusty and unwholesome corners. The whole physical 
atmosphere of the Bodleian seems to say, “Please get 
out! This library was made for an Oxford of five 
hundred students. An Oxford of four thousand stu- 
dents is too much for it. And you are one of the 
many too many.” 

And yet, strangely enough, all my resentments will 
have to be modified when I apply them to the per- 
sonnel of the library. The librarians and their as- 
sistants are all kindness and courtesy, and, in view 
of the system, most astoundingly competent. They 
will cheerfully spend a half-hour with you in dis- 
cussing your needs and offering valuable suggestions 
to help you in your work. In fact, the only way to 
manage the Bodleian is to make friends with one of 
the workers there. If the books you want are in the 
building, he will locate them. In fact, his chief quali- 
fication seems to be a genius for knowing where things 
are, despite the catalogues. The librarians are in no 
sense mere “book-getters.” They are intelligent, lit- 
erary people, some of them erudite to an exceptional 
degree. They are eager to stay with you and talk 
with you until all your books have been found. And 
then—provided you can find a place to sit down and 
read—you are happy. 

Naturally, one would think that the inconveniences 
encountered in the Bodleian would tend to make its 
patrons “bibliophobes,” rather than bibliophiles. And 
yet the very opposite is true. This strange, antiquated 
system in arrangement of details has psychological 
advantages. 

In the first place it weeds out of the library all 
who are not desperately intent on getting and reading 
good books. After all, the Bodleian is not a public 
library. It is a private, academic enterprise, and 
mere “fiction pickers,” loafers, and magazine and 
newspaper hogs are not wanted there. In the second 
place, the effort required and the ingenuity needed 
in getting volumes to read impresses one with the 
value and importance of the books themselves. It 
is a commonplace that the easier a thing is to get, the 
less worth one attaches to it. When one has ulti- 
mately settled down in the Bodleian after an hour's 
hard search for a book and a place to read it, one 
is very likely to read it with avidity, and with a 
sense of privilege as well as a sense of conquest. 
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Not only this but the aura of sacredness and un- 
get-at-able-ness that shrouds the books of “Bodley” 
gives the undergraduate the urge to look on all books 
with reverence, and to pay them the highest of all 
tributes, the unequivocal compliment of wanting to 
own them. It is for this reason that the English 
University student is a tireless book purchaser. He 
wants a private Bodleian all for himself. And really, 
until one has been infected with a passion for owning 
books as well as reading them, one has not as yet 
become an authentic literary person. For no one can 
ever know what a book means in the way of pleasure 
and companionship until he has had the satisfaction 
of saying, “This book is mine! Mine to keep at 
hand and open when I want to; mine to dog-ear, 
annotate, pencil-mark, stuff with papers or burn with 
tobacco crumbs; and mine to lend, in my more ex- 
pansive moments, as a token of affection to my 
friends.” 

And so, when all is said and done, the score be- 
tween us and the Oxonians is even. “Oh, the luxury 
of your American libraries,” said one of the dons to 
me one day, “where there is so much room and com- 
fort, and where one can get what one wants so 
promptly and so lavishly, and where the privileges 
for borrowing books are so generous!” 

Possibly the ideal arrangement would be to have 
English dons who know and appreciate the value of 
books, study in American libraries, and American col- 
lege boys who have yet to learn this lesson, study 
in the Bodleian. 

a a 
EFFECTIVELY DISPLAYING BOOKS TO 
ATTRACT NEW READERS 
By Mrs. Lucite M. Reynotps, Librarian 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

“You have done a great thing when you have brought 
a boy to have entertainment from a book.” Every 
modern librarian keenly realizes the truth of Dr. 
Johnson’s statement, but in order to attain the “great 
thing,” is confronted with the problem of how. How 


‘to bring the right book to the right person? How to 


attract new readers? Numerous methods of book ad- 
vertising are carried on in our library, as a printed 
list of books may appeal to one, a newspaper criti- 
cism to another, and a bright poster may catch the eye 
of the casual passerby. One section of shelves near 
the main entrance to the reading room is reserved 
for the volumes most recently acquired. A printed 


sign, “New Books,” is placed over this collection. 
These may be borrowed for the regular loan period. 
Those which have been exhibited for a month are 
gradually displaced by newer acquisitions. Not far 
from the circulation desk another set of shelves is used 
to display various groups of books. Occasionally there 
are “Books of Interest” from all classes, sometimes 
books of travel with some of the most popular as Leys’ 
After You Magellan and the Halliburton books as 
leaders. Biographies which include a generous selec- 
tion of the modern types, as well as the older, more 
formal ones, when distinguished by a “catchy” poster, 
as a rule prove to be very good bait. Collections on 
timely subjects, such as Russia’s Five Year Plan, 
Soviet Russia in general, or present economic condi- 
tions, attract no little attention. 

To give a closer contact one of the small “Have you 
read this book” stands is kept in a conspicuous posi- 
tion on the desk, where the stranger seeking direction 
or the shy student who has not mustered up courage 
enough to ask a question, cannot fail to see it. If in- 
terest is evinced in the volume, and the desk assistant 
is at leisure, she adds some item of information con- 
cerning it. This short personal recommendation often 
“pushes” a book which, otherwise, might not be taken. 
Recently with the present depression in mind, »c have 
shown, How to Get Ahead Financially, How Students 
Are Working Their Way Through College, or some of 
Stuart Chase’s pertinent works, and have circulated 
them with much success. Another medium of adver- 
tising is through the University publications. Lists 
with annotations of the most outstanding books cata- 
logued during the week are given space in the College 
newspaper, and longer reviews appear in the quar- 
terly magazine. The requests which are made at the 
desk after these are published prove the efficacy of 
these printed announcements. 

Clippings and book reviews from other newspapers, 
and vivid book jackets are most effective material 
when displayed on the bulletin board. In addition, 
are posted typed notices, bearing information of this 
nature: “These books have been best sellers for the 
past month” (then follow the titles from the Book- 
man’s monthly score which are owned by the library, 
“Have You Read Them?” Local events, seasonal 
sports, dramatic club activities, various phases of 
university life, all offer suggestions for posters and 
special exhibits. In fact, with a little forethought and 
ingenuity in advertising, it is possible during the year 
to pique the interest of almost every student. 
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THE VALUE OF CATHOLIC PERIODICALS TO 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By Sister Mary Reparata, O.P. 


Director, Rosary College Library Science Department, 
River Forest, Illinois 

The Book Selection Course of the Rosary College 
Library Science Department attempted to evaluate the 
contribution which Catholic periodicals are making to 
every department of knowledge. After a general sur- 
vey, based on the magazines listed in The Catholic 
Periodical Index, the students chose about twelve 
periodicals for a more comprehensive treatment. Al- 
though Rev. F. X. Talbot, S.J., claims that we like 
what we know, the annotations presented here are chosen 
from the opposite point of view. 

Blackfriars, from Oxford, admirably but too mod- 
estly edited, is a small monthly periodical of general 
appeal. Among the Dominican Fathers of England 
who contribute papers of a spiritual, intellectual, and 
sometimes astonishingly original character, are Rev. 
S. M. Hogan, Rev. Bede Jarrett, Rev. Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, Rev. Hugh Pope, Rev. J. B. Reeves, and Rev. 
Luke Walker. Representative writers, not Domini- 
cans, as Rev. Ronald Knox, Rev. John O’Connor, the 
widely praised Joseph Clayton, Denis Gwynn, Theo- 
dore Maynard, and P. H. Bordeaux, the gifted women 
essayists and poets, Elizabeth Belloc, Enid Dinnis, 
Helen Parry Eden, and Cecily Hallack, enhance the 
catholicity of the Blackfriars’ interest. The single 
department of the periodical, “Book Reviews,” pub- 
lishes notes of refreshing informality. College students 
will find many articles of immediate appeal, as “The 
Ethics and Psychology of Neo-Malthusian Birth-Con- 
trol,” by Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P.; “Catholic 
Spain,” by Rev. Alfonso de Zulueta; “Claudel and 
His Satin Slipper,” by Rev. John O’Connor; “Some 
Wills of Penal Times,” by Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. in 
the October 1931 issue. 

N. C. W. C. Review, edited by C. A. McMahon, 
is, more than any other periodical, by means of news 
items, articles, and portraits, a monthly exposition 
of Catholic Action. It obtains its comprehensiveness 
from the fact that the Conference is affiliated with 
practically all the lay Catholic organizations of the 
country. Able explanations of international and for- 
eign movements of Catholic Action appear frequently. 
The encyclicals and messages of Pope Pius XI, some- 
times with interpretative comments, sometimes with 
thoughtful study outlines, instruct and deeply in- 
spire the reader. The addresses of our bishops, of 
Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., the general secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and of 
other leaders, assist in solving today’s problems. From 
time to time W. F. Montavon presents with economy 
and lucidity of phrase state and federal legislation. 
Since the cessation of the Catholic Rural Life, the 
N.C.W.C. Review allots regularly a certain amount 
of space to the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. A member of the Rosary College faculty, 
working in the Department of History of the Gradu- 


ate School of the University of Illinois on the thesis: 
“The History of Catholic Rural Social Action in the 
United States, with Special Reference to the Activities 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference and 
the Catholic Rural Life Bureau, 1921-1931,” discov- 
ered that the V.C.W.C. Review had given her about 
twelve per cent of her source material. Just as a 
professor urges those students who are interested in 
his work to become acquainted with the professional 
journals and familiar with the portraits, achievements, 
and experiments of the contemporary scholars in his 
field, with stronger zeal, should a professor, working . 
in a Catholic college, advise his students to keep them- 
selves informed as to the endeavors and accomplish- 
ments of the leaders of Catholic movements. The 
constant reading of the V.C.W.C. Review will give 
the student “a definite, active interest in the Christian 
reconstruction of society.” 


Truth, edited by Right Reverend Monsignor W. F. 
McGinnis, is published in defense of the Catholic 
Church and in order to propagate her doctrines. It 
is, therefore, very practical in content and treatment, 
and might easily supplement a textbook in apologetics. 
In many cases of church polity and worship, it dis- 
poses of difficulties by means of historical proofs. 
Labor Day in the Middle Ages, an unsigned article, 
in the September 1931 issue, contrasts the medieval 
Corpus Christi feast with the modern Labor Day. 
For about a year, from June 1929 to June 1930, J. E. 
Graham wrote a series: “Church History by Non- 
Catholic Historians,” weighing the fairness and preju- 
dice of modern writers of history. Many of the papers 
in Truth are of interest and benefit to students of the 
social sciences. The department, “Passing Comment,” 
by Rev. Lucian Johnston, deals with current social and 
religious problems, touching upon every type of sub- 
ject from feminism to evolution. Rev. F. J. Kelly 
presents, with a virile pen, essays inspiring both in- 
tellect and soul with Christian fortitude. In the Octo- 
ber 1931 issue, treating “The Aggressive Spirit of 
Christianity,” he closes: “We are not here to garnish 
the sepulchres of the Prophets, but to kindle at the 
fire of their devotion, and to wear the mantle of their 
fidelity.” The department, “Forum,” contains force- 
ful articles, usually brief, such as Rev. Friedrich 
Muckermann, S.J., “Catholic Belles Lettres in Ger- 
many”; E. J. v. K. Menge, “The One-Sidedness of the 
Laboratory”; Rev. S. M. Hogan, O.P., “Miracles”; 
and R. R. Hull, “Is the Pope Saint Paul’s ‘Man of 
Sin’?” A department of unsigned annotations of re- 
cent publications is “Our Book Shelves.” Rev. Mi- 
chael Hogan, S.J., Rev. H. E. G. Rope, and S. B. James 
are frequent contributors to Truth. These writers 
often enliven the pages of other Catholic periodicals 
with a stimulating and sometimes trenchant style. 
Truth aims at the development of a lay apostolate in 
the United States, which purpose should be paramount 
in a Catholic college. 
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AMONG BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The October selection of the Catholic Book Club 
is the American edition of St. Ignatius, written by 
Christopher Hollis. Catholic librarians may feel that 
there is already a plethora of books expounding the 
life of that magnetic personality which today finds 
expression in the great Order which he founded. How- 
ever, this latest biography differs from its predecessors 
in that the author attempts to explain the reasons 
which motivated Ignatius in the consummation of his 
tremendous life-work. Former biographers have merely 
scratched the surface. Mr. Hollis has probed into the 
depths of Ignatius’ heart and there found a burning 
love for God sufficient to attract even men of the world 
to him, and to the subsequent service as allies in the 
cause of Christ. The author tells us why Ignatius 
acted in this or that way, with the resultant influence 
which such acts had on the lives of those about him. 
This same influence has exerted itself through the 
centuries. “And we who live our petty, passing days 
of laughter and sorrow, failure and success, should 
turn again and again, as to a magic spring, to that 
great soul, whom God sent to us as a reminder of the 
awful permanence of the eternal things.” 

* * * 

Jeanette Eaton has given us another alluring book 
in The Flame: St. Catherine of Siena, published by 
Harper. St. Catherine is one of the most picturesque 
women of Mediaeval history. The story of this fas- 
cinating woman is vividly told. The interest never 
flags; it could not, for her influence asserted itself 
in the many ramifications of Church and State during 
that bloody period of the Fourteenth century. Cath- 
erine of Benincasa was a brilliant patriot. “The great 
ideas and conceptions she expressed still serve as in- 
spiration—patriotism, a unified and purified Church, 
peace, and a true self-knowledge.” 

* * * 

Catholic librarians at times find it difficult to 
readily put their hands on a biographical sketch of 
some contemporary Catholic author. For one reason 
or another, the various books containing author biog- 
raphies are not all-inclusive. True it is, the line must 
be drawn somewhere. Living Authors, an indispens- 
able reference tool, omits the name of Father Owen 
Dudley. If success is measured by the constant de- 
mand for an author’s works, such as The Masterful 
Monk, which has gone through more than a score of 
editions, then it would seem that Father Dudley merits 
a place among these hundreds of entries. However, 
this deficiency has been supplied by Mariale, edited 
by the Garvey Literary Society of St. Francis Sem- 
inary, Loretto, Pa. Here we have a collection of 
biographical sketches of Catholic authors from 1880- 
1930. No Catholic library should be without it. 
Mariale appears in year-book form. Each sketch is 
written by a different student, and offers information 
it would be difficult to obtain elsewhere. In some 


instances there are short excerpts from the authors’ 
works, giving the book a literary tone of which such 
collections are usually devoid. Mariale is a work 
well-done. It is a valuable contribution to Catholic 
literature. * * 

Of substantial assistance to the teacher of religion 
is the Journal of Religious Instruction. This prac- 
tical monthly, published under the auspices of De 
Paul University, Chicago, consistently offers illumi- 
nating treatises on religious instruction, written by 
outstanding men and women in this field. 

* * 

The regular appearance of Carmina completely be- 
lies the too common assumption that contemporary 
Catholic literature is woefully deficient in poetry. 
This delightful monthly review is an activity of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of England, and is ably edited 
by Maurice Leahy. To lovers of, poetry, Carmina is 
the best shilling’s worth of reading in the market 
today. 

* * * 

William Russell Smith of Alabama, written by 
Mother Mildred, S.H.C.J., a member of the faculty of 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa., makes most pleas- 
ant and instructive reading. The book is a labor of 
love, for in it Mother Mildred tells in a very interesting 
manner the life of her father, William Russell Smith, 
one of Alabama’s best-known statesmen. This biogra- 
phy has certain historical value for it contains vivid 
pictures of some important battles of the Civil War. 
Its special charm, however, lies in the beautiful story 
of ideal Catholic home life. 

* * * 

The September number of More Books (monthly 
bulletin of the Boston Public Library) contains an 
illuminating article under the heading, “A Library 
About St. Francis.” The Franciscan library of the 
late Paul Sabatier, noted Franciscan scholar, was 
purchased by the Boston Library. It consists of 1735 
volumes and 638 pamphlets. There are three original 
manuscripts, a Franciscan breviary from the first half 
of the thirteenth centry, a fifteenth-century chronicle 
of the Life of St. Francis and of St. Claire, a fifteenth- 
century Italian manuscript containing the Franciscan 
Rule, and other material. Among the printed books 
are three incunabula. This scholarly library contains 
material which could hardly be found elsewhere in 
this country. The student of Franciscana is offered 
a fertile field for research. 

* * * 

The latest offering of the Catholic Book-a-Month 
Club (England) is The Satin Slipper, by Paul Claudel. 
M. Claudel, the French Ambassador to the United 
States, is one of the greatest poets of the century. 
The Satin Slipper, published by Sheed & Ward, Lon- 
don, is considered Claudel’s masterpiece. It has not 
suffered in translation, for the author himself says, 
“It reads as well as the original, perhaps better.” 
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NEXT ISSUE: The December 15th number 
of the WORLD will contain a special article 
from the pen of Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, Librarian, 
Hunter College of the City of New York. Dr. 
Reilly is recognized as the greatest authority 
on Newman in the country today. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr. 

The question of the disposal of duplicates was voiced 
for the first time at a meeting of the Library section at 
Detroit in 1927. The paper, “Care, Exchange and Dis- 
posal of Duplicates,” by Sister M. Alicia, was well 
written and should have produced some action, but 
none was taken. Since then librarians at various times 
have expressed their interest in inter-library exchange 
of duplicates. Recently I had the pleasure of meeting 
the librarian of one of our larger Catholic universities, 
and the first interest he expressed was in the exchange 
of duplicate periodicals, although he admitted that his 
collection was not as yet arranged. Beyond a doubt 
Miss Tomcezak’s article, “The Magazine Section in the 
Catholic College Library,” appearing in the September 
issue of THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, 
voices the interest of St. Louis University Library. 

In response to the WANTS of the University of 
Dayton, which appeared in the October issue of this 
publication, we were very agreeably surprised at the 
assistance we received. Half of our needs were sup- 
plied by Boston College before our list appeared in 
print. Aid came next from Holy Cross College, of 
Worcester, Mass., and additional help from St. An- 
thony’s Abbey, Marathon, Wis. and St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey in Indiana. Therefore, I believe it is oppor- 
tune to inaugurate some plan of action that would 
enable libraries to inter-change their duplicates more 
efficiently and awaken interest in others who have 
hitherto done nothing, either to improve their own 
collection or to assist in the improvement of the collec- 
tions of others. 

Is the opening of a department in THE CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY WORLD, where WANTS and DUPLI- 
CATES can be made known, the most practical solu- 
tion to inter-library exchange? That it will bring 
results I have had occasion to experience, but it alone 
will not bring about the cooperation of many libraries, 
which is so essential to completing our files. Libraries 
most probably will not make their duplicates known 
through that department, unless they have exceptional 
runs of one or the other item. WANTS advertised 
there will be given attention only by the few who have 
their duplicates mustered for service, and ignored by 
the many whose collections are unorganized. Although 
in Dayton’s recent request for duplicates, a generous 
response was forthcoming, a number of issues are still 
needed. Until those libraries, able to supply them, be- 


come interested in this movement, our files will remain 
incomplete. Others, no doubt, will have similar expe- 
riences. 

Others again, for want of space, may be obliged to 
discard some of their duplicates. Later when these 
issues are wanted they may be no longer available, with 
the result that many libraries will have incomplete 
files, a circumstance that could have been prevented 
to some extent, had they given this matter earlier 
attention. Should not then something more be done 
than merely creating and utilizing an exchange depart- 
ment in THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD? 
Might we not for example, through the columns of this 
publication, acquire the names of those libraries 
desirous of participating in an interchange of periodi- 
cals, and request them by a definite date to have their 
material arranged, and mimeographed copies of their 
WANTS and DUPLICATES available for distribu- 
tion? On the date agreed upon, each library would 
then mail a copy of its list to each cooperating library. 
By having in hand the contents of twenty-five or more 
duplicate collections, could not a better exchange be 
effected ? 

Many libraries might thus be stimulated to action 
by wishing to participate in some such plan, and no 
doubt many scarce issues would thus be brought to 
light. If the task of arranging and compiling the lists 
would seem too great, the libraries could limit them- 
selves for the present to periodicals in English. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that this work could 
be done by student help. 

The article by Sister M. Alicia, mentioned above, 
refers primarily to the disposal of duplicate books. 
That there are also many such duplicate collections in 
our Catholic libraries, there can be no doubt. After 
all possible benefits have been derived from an inter- 
change of periodical literature, libraries could then 
be of further service to each other by inaugurating a 
similar program for the disposal of their duplicate 
book collections. This does not mean that the depart- 
ment of WANTS and DUPLICATES in THE 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD need be dropped. 
It could be limited to advertising for unusual items 
which libraries cannot acquire through the regular 
channels of exchange ; to mentioning exceptional books 
and runs of periodicals that libraries have for disposal, 
etc. 

Several worthy projects are being suspended by the 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION for lack of 
funds. Here is an activity, however, that can be en- 
gaged in at comparatively little cost, and will give 
rich returns for the time and money invested. 

It is sincerely hoped that we shall have an expression 
of opinion on this subject from others. There may be 
a more acceptable plan than the one here suggested. 
If so, let us hear of it. 


BrotHer Francis H. Runiman, S. M. Librarian, 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Miss Lilian Gaskell, Librarian of Mt. Mary Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, recently delivered an address, “Use 
of Your Library,” before the Archdiocesan Council of 


Catholic Women. 
* * * 


Notre Dame University library has received the 
Irish collection of Captain O’Neill of Chicago. This 
library consists of 1500 volumes on Irish history and 


Irish music. 
* * * 


ST. CATHERINE’S LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Registration for The College of St. Catherine Li- 
brary School was held on September 24th. Even 
though high scholarship was the bases for selection 
of this year’s class, the enrollment shows an increase 
of eleven over last year’s number. Nineteen of the 
students have registered for full-time work, and nine 
for part-time. Six of the group hold college degrees. 

The locality comparison below shows that students 
come from greater distances and from a larger num- 
ber of States. 


1930-1931 
12 North Dakota .......... 2 
Iowa 1 South Dakota ............ 2 
1 

1931-1932 
Iowa 1 Pennsylvania ............ 1 
Idaho 1 South Dakota .......... 2 
1 Washington 1 
1 


The year ahead will be an active one both in cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activities. The Ambrosian 
Round Table is an active club for the library students. 
Special exhibits in various fields of interest will be 
given each week in the library reading room. Each 
exhibit will be arranged by a library school student. 
In addition, lectures and programs will be scheduled. 


The first meeting of the year was held October 2. 


Officers elected are as follows: President, Felicia P. 
Finnegan, Minneota, Minn.; Vice-President, Margue- 
rite Doran, Yakima, Wash.; Secretary, Katherine Lee, 
Madison, So. D.; Treasurer, Gertrude Keevers, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

On September 28th, R. E. Dunn of the Remington 
Rand Service of St. Paul, gave a lecture and demon- 
stration on the use of the typewriter in library work. 

October 7th, Mother Antonia, president of The Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, was the recipient of a rarely 
bestowed Papal decoration, the Cross Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice. The ceremony took place at the close of 


High Mass, celebrated in the Chapel of Our Lady 
of Victory. 

J. Christian Bay, librarian of the John Crerar 
Library of Chicago, spent the afternoon of October 
7th at the school, during one hour of which the stu- 


dents enjoyed Mr. Bay’s informal talk on the work 
of a special science library, the John Crerar of Chi- 


cago. 

October 8th and 9th, members of the Library School 
faculty and a few of the students attended the Minne- 
sota Library Association meeting at Faribault, Minn. 

Catherine Kegler, 1930-1931, reports that she is en- 
joying her work as reference assistant at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Rosemary Bowers, 1930-1931, has been appointed 
librarian at St. Anthony’s High School Library, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mary Riley, 1930-1931, is part-time assistant at 
St. Margaret’s Academy Library, Minneapolis. 

Gertrude Freeman, 1930-1931, is now Sister St. Ger- 
trude at St. Joseph’s Novitiate, St. Paul. 

Dorothy Wallace, 1930-1931, and Mary E. Burns, 
1930-1931, have accepted teaching positions, Doro- 
thy at St. Thomas School, Minneapolis; and Mary 
at Clare, Ia. 

Marcella Moore, 1930-1931, is assisting Sister Ste. 
Helene, Dean of The College of St. Catherine. 

Ruth J. Cain, 1929-1930, has begun her work as 
librarian of the De La Salle High School in Minne- 
apolis. 

* * * 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Membership consists of Catholic librarians, library 
assistants and all who are interested in Catholic 
library progress. 

Institutional dues, $5 per year. 

Individual dues, $2 per year 


Subscription includes copy of monthly organ, the 
Catholic Library World. 


OFFICERS 


President . Rev. M. Srrvsov, S.J. 
Librarian, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Vice-President . . Rev. Paut J. Forx, CS.C., Ph.D. 
Librarian, St. Edward’s “University, Austin, Texas. 
Secretary . . Rev. Peter J. Erzic, C.SS.R., S.T.D 
Librarian, Redemptorist Seminary, Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Executive Committee 


Three Years: 
Stster M. Acatua, O.S.U. 
Librarian, Ursuline Academy, Wilmington, Del 
BrotHer Francis H. Runiman, S.M. 
Librarian, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 


Two Years: 
Mr. Irvinc T. McDonatp 
Librarian, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
Moruer Sr. Jerome, S.H.C.J. 
Librarian, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
One Year: 
Mr. Paut R. Byrne 
Librarian, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sister M. INCARNATA 
Librarian, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 


